Greek Tragedy
even to take a message to his princely father. When w< remember the Hellenic desire to interfere shown by the mes sengers in the Tyrannus and the Trachiniae, to say nothing o the reward which the Greek dramatists regularly allowed thei Messengers to collect, this indifference is indeed unlikely.
But obviously it does not matter in the least.   We exercise ourselves over the * irrational' in the Tyrannus without noticing the * irrational' in the Philoctetes because it is important that the Tyrannus should appear rational in all its parts.   That play is * a criticism of Life', and as such it must not allow us to suspect that it is a made-up case.   It is important that the whole story of Oedipus should be ola av ysvoiro x ;  with the Philoctetes that does not matter a scrap.   Here we are interested in the problem only;   the setting can be as artificial as it likes. Some of the best of chess-problems start with a situation that could not possibly arise out of a rational game.   Our interest in the Philoctetes is not directly in the sufferings of the outcast and in his tragic case ; if it were these large assumptions would be inadmissible ; it is in watching Neoptolemus moving between two fixed points, and if certain assumptions are necessary to fix one of the points, we make them easily ; they are not in the picture.   In chess it is the play of mind against mind that catches our attention, and if we are wise we accept without question the unproven assumption that bishops can move only diagonally.^ We have therefore more realism within the now restricted ambit of the drama, and considerable room for sheer artificiality on its confines.
This realism, which comes from concentrating on the scene itself for its own interest, is essentially different, and feels different, from the realism of the tragedies, where it is always contributory to the tragic conception, never an effect; it is the complete antithesis to the method used by Euripides in his tragedies. There the action, far from being an end in itself, was only a pointer to an underlying conception ; it could therefore be discontinuous and almost dispense with characterization. Now that there is no underlying conception (for we need not suppose the idea that honest men are better than rogues, or that ten years of incredible suffering make a man hard, so worked in Sophocles' mind that he had to write a play about it) strict 1 Something which would happen. 304